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GETTING IT BOTH WAYS 


“Permit me to congratulate you on your 
excellent work on ‘Muster Day. I] believe 
your telegram to the President correctly 
represented the attitude of a great many 
people in this country today.” 

a. DB. 6. 

“I disagree, both with the wisdom of your 
act, and the argument that you put forth to 
sustain it.” 


m. he 


May 29, 1925 
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BORAH’S EMPTY TRAIN 


se defeatist propaganda—‘“Senator 
Borah can force President Coolidge to 
rescind or emasculate his proposal that the 
United States adhere to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice’—is being 
whispered throughout the country. This 
suggestion that the Senator from Idaho 
can defeat, as it were single-handed, the 
evident overwhelming public opinion of 
the country gives point to a significant 


story told by Charles Merz in the May 
27 issue of the New Republic in an ex- 
cellent first article of a series of three, en- 
titled “This Man Borah”: 


In 1905, a negro named Quarles, short- 
stop on the Boise baseball team, was ar- 


rested accused of murder. At midnight of 
that day, a friend of Senator Borah’s called 
him on the telephone to say that unless 
something was done within two hours, the 
negro would be lynched. Nampa, the town 
in which Quarles was in jail, was surging 
with excitement. Borah dressed. He was 
not a State official with responsibility for 
this affair; but he was an interested citizen. 
While dressing he telephoned his friend, the 
Governor, and arranged to have an engine 
and two cars run to Nampa as a special 
train. It is the interesting part of the story 
that on the trip to Nampa he thought of 
going through the cars and pulling the win- 
dow-curtains down. 

Nampa is twenty miles. At Nampa the 
train ran into the mob before the jail. 
Borah tried to talk from the top of a dry- 
goods box and found himself howled down. 
He tried another dry-goods box and found 
himself howled down again. He climbed the 
steps of the jail, and while the mob was 
hacking at the stones in which a row of bars 
was set, had a momentary lull in which to 
face the crowd. ‘‘You men,” he shouted, 
“want to understand that we are not going to 
permit you to disgrace the State. We are 
here to prevent lynch law. We are going 
to do it peacefully if we can, but by force 
if we have to. That train is loaded with 
militia.” 

Quarles went back to Boise in the smoker. 

Times without number Borah has used 
that empty train. 


In his fight against the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, is not 
Borah again using “that empty train’? 
According to a special dispatch in the 
New York Times, Senator King, May 26, 
assured “the President that the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate were almost 
unanimous in favor of the Court and that 
with this support, if the President could 
force the issue to a vote, there would be 
no doubt that the United States would 
join.” Senator King added that “of the 
forty Democratic Senators only two could 
be counted as against the Court—Reed of 
Missouri and Blease of North Carolina.” 


Weakening Arms Traffic Control 


HE whittling down of the Draft Con- 

vention for the control of traffic in 
arms continued during last week.  In- 
deed, after three weeks of discussion at 
Geneva, it now appears uncertain whether 
any of the forty-four nations participat- 
ing in the Conference really desire effec- 
tive results. 

All of the non-manufacturing states 
(these include all of the smaller states ex- 
cept Czecho-Slovakia) have expressed 
fear of being disadvantaged by the sug- 
gested publicity of the statistics of arms 
purchases. All of the eight states bor- 
dering on Russia are insisting that Rus- 
sia’s non-participation in the Convention 
should automatically exempt them from 
the general regulations to be drafted by 
the Conference. Greece goes a step far- 
ther and urges that, in the same way, the 
neighbors of the neighbors of Russia must 
also be exempt. In short, every nation is 
asking for special favors, the United 
States being the most flagrant offender. 
At the request of our representatives, the 
proposed Central Board of Control was 
dropped, provision for the annual reports 
by the League was eliminated, and the 


very mention of the League cut out of 
several articies. 

The United States’ proposal that the 
sale of poison gas be prohibited is to be 
postponed for consideration at a special 
Conference to be called to deal with this 
problem. The German representative 
formally announced that his Government 
would adhere without reservations to an 
agreement for the complete elimination 
of chemical warfare. 

Some of the smaller countries have sug- 
gested that ratification of the results of 
the Arms Traffic Conference be made con- 
tingent upon the ratification of an inter- 
national agreement to be drafted by a 
new conference later, looking towards the 
elimination of private manufacture of 

rms. Any such contingent basis of rati- 
cation has been opposed by the United 
tates representatives. 


President Coolidge Compromises 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE has yielded 

the essential point to the War Depart- 
nent. In a note addressed to Acting Sec- 
retary of War, Dwight F. Davis, May 25, 
the President expressed opposition to 
utilizing Armistice Day as an annual 
“muster” of the national defense forces 
but suggested that July 4 be utilized in- 
stead. His letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

On the 11th inst. you submitted to me a 
roposed plan of the War Department to 
old on next Armistice Day, November 11, 
1925, a second defense test of the same 
general character as the one which was held 
last September. You state that the same 
conditions exist now which made a muster 
and inspection of the army of the United 
States desirable last year and that the plans 
contemplate that the test will resemble more 
the features of the “Muster Day’ of Col- 
onial times. 

I have no objection to the holding of this 
test this year, but I do not approve your 
proposal that it be held on Armistice Day. 
If you consider it desirable to hold the de- 
fense test this year I would suggest July 4 
as being a more appropriate date. Other- 
wise I think it desirable to get authority of 
Congress if any day not a national holiday 
is proposed, 

It occurs to me that your communications 
to the Governors of the several States 
should emphasize that their response to the 
proposed test plans is purely voluntary. I 
mention this for the reason that their ac- 
tion must necessarily be predicated on what 
they consider to be the best interests of their 
States. 

Very truly yours, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


It is an undoubted gain to have saved 
Armistice Day, already dedicated to the 
memory of the dead and the hope of ulti- 
mately establishing permanent peace. It 
will be helpful to have this official state- 
ment that the “proposed test plans” are 
“purely voluntary.” But it would have 
been much more consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s preachments to Europe 
about the desirability of reducing military 
establishments if the President had seen 
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fit to oppose any “Muster Day.” Pre. 
paredness Days, elaborate mimic navaj 
warfare about Hawaii, trans-Pacific 
cruises of the battle fleet, indulged in by 
a country unique in its strength and in its 
fortunate physical aloofness from possible 
enemies, give ample excuse for foreign 
cynics who choose to jeer at American 
protestations of pacific leadership. 


Peace Maneuvers In The Pacific 

OLLOWING the naval war maneuvers 

near Hawaii, the citizens of seven 
countries bordering on the Pacific wil] 
hold the first session of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu, beginning 
July 1. The purpose of this conference of 
about 100 men and women from Canada, 
Japan, China, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippine Islands and the United 
States, is the discussion of common prob- 
lems arising from the increasing inter- 
course of their peoples. The Institute is 
modelled upon the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, and, like the latter, is to 
be wholly unofficial. Among the American 
supporters and active participants in the 
Institute are many prominent business 
men, university presidents and students 
of Far Eastern affairs. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American group is Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, President of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University and brother of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the American 
group, Institute of Pacific Relations, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Our Debtors 


Te round-robin addressed by the 
i United States to its debtors a few 


weeks ago, inquiring what steps they are 
preparing to take to refund their obliga- 
tions, has within the last week been pro- 
ductive of much newspaper copy, but as 


yet of little else. American citizens 
abroad who ventured to interpret the 
“heart of America” on this issue have been 
sharply reminded by their Government 
that they are sabotaging its bill-collecting 
efforts. Belgium and Italy are reported to 
have asked that their refunding negotia- 
tions be not completed until France has 
made its terms with the United States. 
To this Washington is said to have replied 
that each debtor will be treated separately 
without reference to the others. The re- 
port from London that the British Gov- 
ernment will not object if France and the 
other Allies are granted easier terms than 
were accorded Britain is welcomed by 
official Washington and interpreted as a 
substantial step forward. But only the 
incorrigibly optimistic will believe that 
the United States is likely to receive in the 
near future any substantial payments as 
as result of any of these refunding nego- 
tiations. 
JAMES G. McDoNALp. 
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